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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Philosophical Theory of the State. By Bernard Bosanquet. Second 

Edition. London, Macmillan and Co., 1910. — pp. xl, 342. 

Mr. Bosanquet's valuable contribution to the study of the nature of organ- 
ized society has, it is a pleasure to note, reached a second edition. An Intro- 
duction of twenty pages is here added, denning the author's "attitude towards 
movements in European thought which have declared their nature more dis- 
tinctly in the interval since the first publication of my work," and "the 
opening of Chapter VIII has been rewritten." The conclusions of the author 
remain what they were a decade or more ago. "I am convinced, then, that 
the ancient theory of the State can only be strengthened and amplified by 
the wealth of modern experience. And little as the present work can claim 
to deal with the whole province of recent State development and activity, 
I believe that, resting on a tradition derived from thinkers who have been 
the sanest and profoundest students of civilized life, it affords a serviceable 
clue to the interpretation of such developments" (Introduction, p. xl). 
"The essence of the theory here presented is to be found not merely in Plato 
and in Aristotle but in very many modern writers, more especially in Hegel, 
T. H. Green, Bradley, and Wallace" (Preface, p. x). "It is an unfortunate 
result of the semi-practical aims which naturally influence social philosophers, 
that they are apt to take up an indifferent if not a hostile attitude to their 
given object . . . and therefore, as I venture to think, they partly fail to 
seize the greatness and ideality of life in its commonest actual phases " (Preface, 
pp. x, xi). 

For any who are not yet acquainted with the contents of Mr. Bosanquet's 
able critique of the state, a brief rfoume of its contents may be given. A philo- 
sophical theory makes no attempt to cope with specialists in their several fields. 
"We all know that a flower is one thing for the geometrician, another for the 
chemist, another for the botanist, and another again for the artist. The 
general nature of the task imposed on philosophy is this: Aiding itself, so far 
as possible, by the trained vision of all specialists, to make some attempt to 
see the full significance of the flower as a word or letter in the great book of 
the world." The modern nation-state seems to be a reproduction on a broader 
scale of the ancient city-state, and the revival of the theory of Plato and Aris- 
totle in terms coloured by the intervening reign of juristic conceptions is due 
to Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

In comparing philosophical theory with sociology, it may be roughly said 
that sociological theory may be mainly (1) biological, (2) economic, or (3) 
juristic. (1) Evolution has imposed upon sociological research a characteristic 
bias, from which it is just perhaps beginning to shake itself free — the ex- 
planation of the higher, by which I mean the more distinctly human phe- 
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nomena, by the lower, or those more readily observed or inferred among savage 
nations or in the animal world. Mr. Spencer and Mr. Huxley are examined 
from this standpoint. (2) The theory arising from economic study contains 
a "thoroughly just assertion of man's continuity with the world around him" 
(pp. 30-31), and is only dangerous when the mechanical pressure of economic 
facts is contrasted too deeply with the influence of ideas. (3) The process by 
which philosophical theory transcends the conceptions of sovereignty and 
contract is related more fully subsequently. (4) Finally many recent students 
of society, — Giddings, Durkheim, Tarde, Le Bon, — recognize that social 
facts are a product of mind. "On Fridays we are told the passenger traffic 
returns of French railways, omnibuses, and steamers show a decline. What 
dumb fact is this? People do not like to travel on Fridays or prefer to travel 
on other days. What is this preference? The only unit that can really afford 
an explanation ... is the living mind and will of the society in which the 
phenomenon occurs" (p. 43). This psychological method, however, is exposed 
to a danger. "Like every impartial science to which process and genesis 
are watchwords, it tends to explain the higher by the lower" (p. 49). 

In Chapters III and IV, "The Paradox of Self-government," Bentham, J. S. 
Mill, and Spencer are ably reviewed, all of whom take the position substantially 
that "the liberty which a citizen enjoys is to be measured not by the nature 
of the governmental machinery he lives under, whether representative or 
other, but by the relative paucity of the restraints it imposes on him" (p. 72). 
In contrast with these several prima facie views of society stands Rousseau's 
Contrat social. Indeed the disentanglement of the two opposing views 
twined together in the pages of Rousseau is one of Mr. Bosanquet's achieve- 
ments; and it is difficult to avoid his conclusion that Rousseau prepares the 
way for the idea that a higher freedom is possible in society than in any so- 
called state of nature. Mr. Bosanquet comments admirably on such passages 
as these: "To find a form of association which shall defend and protect, with 
the entire common force, the person and the goods of each associate, and by 
which each uniting himself with all, may nevertheless obey only himself, 
and remain as free as before." " In order, then, that the social pact may not 
be a vain formula, it tacitly includes the covenant which alone can confer 
binding force on the others, that whoever shall refuse to obey the general will 
shall be constrained to do so by the whole body, which means nothing else 
than that he will be forced to be free." "We might, in view of the preceding, 
add to the gains of the civil state the moral freedom which alone makes 
man master of himself; for the impulsion of appetite alone is slavery, and 
obedience to the law which we have prescribed to ourselves is liberty." 

These paragraphs are interesting to the reader who supposes that the key- 
note of the Contrat social is struck in this opening sentence, "Man is born free 
and everywhere he is in chains," and recalls that the gospel by Jean Jacques 
was one of the inspiring causes of the French Revolution. 

Chapter V, "The Conception of a Real Will," and Chapter VI, "The Con- 
ception of Liberty, " are developments of the idea deduced from Rousseau 
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of the reality of a general will. In the face of this idea the problem of self- 
government is transformed, and the opposition between self and others, self 
and law has to be interpreted entirely afresh. "Our liberty, or, to use a good 
old expression, our liberties, may be identified with a system of rights considered 
as the condition and guarantee of our becoming the best that we have it in us 
to be, that is of becoming ourselves" (p. 127). In Chapter VIII, "Nature of 
the End of the State and Consequent Limit of State Action," there is carefully 
developed the valuable and luminous principle that state action in regard 
to the best life for the citizens must be limited to the "hindrance of hindrances," 
a principle which the author with his wide information and deep interests 
treats with admirable discrimination. The next two chapters deal with Rous- 
seau's theory as applied to the state and also with an analysis of the modern 
state, in which Mr. Bosanquet gives, amongst other matters, an outline of 
Hegel's conception of the state. And the work closes with a keen philosophical 
review of the 'family,' 'neighborhood,' 'class,' 'nation-state,' and 'humanity' 
as ethical ideas. Taken altogether Mr. Bosanquet's volume gives the most 
complete and effective interpretation I am acquainted with of the view that 
the state is objectified reason or, as Hegel has said, the fulfilment of the 
absolutely free will. 

The reviewer is very far from desiring to be critical, but he may perhaps 
appropriately call attention briefly to a question raised by T. H. Green, and 
commented on at length by Mr. Bosanquet himself. "To an Athenian 
slave," writes Green, "who might be used to gratify a master's lust, it would 
have been a mockery to speak of the state as a realization of freedom; and 
perhaps it would not be much less to speak of it as such to an untaught and 
underfed denizen of a London yard with gin shops on the right hand and on the 
left " (Principles of Political Obligation, p. 8). No one who is at all acquainted 
with Mr. Bosanquet's writings will question his knowledge of social questions, 
and may very well also assent to his reply to Green that "probably in funda- 
mental matters there is as large a proportion of persons untaught and bred 
up between temptations among the rich as among the poor" (p. 290, note). 
But this does not seem to remove the whole difficulty, although it may well 
be a rejoinder to Green, nor does it seem to be enough to add that of course 
society at any time is far from perfect (p. 289). The trouble is more radical. 
When it is a case of Socrates contra mundum who is to decide then, whether 
it is Socrates or mundus which expresses the objective reason of Greece? 
Unless the State is to be helpless in such a predicament, it would certainly 
seem to be necessary that it should provide amongst its objective institu- 
tions an institution whose express right will be to criticize the state as it is 
or any phase of it. Liberty in the sense of absence of all external restraint 
ought not to be viewed as a mistaken ideal, otherwise the State would seem 
to be liable to periodical rebellion or revolution, but should rather be converted 
into an institutional right of reform. Such an institutional right might be 
understood to be found in a modern state in the press, platform, and pulpit, 
or more adequately still in "His Majesty's Loyal Opposition," all of them es- 
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sential requisites of self-government. In other words, unless the State recog- 
nizes by express institutions that it itself is not the objectified reason of man, 
it is not a self-governing state. It must preserve and encourage and even 
compel organized criticism of itself, as the only means of preserving its own 
existence. This seems to me to be the modification of Hegel which is rendered 
necessary by what may perhaps be called in general the English view of the 
inviolable freedom of the individual. The theory that liberty is obedience 
to the higher self as expressed in the social order is confronted by the theory 
that liberty is the absence of restraint, and the antagonism is overcome in 
a view that ' reform ' is a necessary social or political institution. Whether 
this solution of the controversy between freedom and restraint is based on a 
correct logic, whether, that is to say, the solution is confirmed or invalidated 
by the view taken of the nature of reality, is a question which cannot be finally 
disregarded. But if Mr. Bosanquet's own logical writings are any criterion, 
a system of logic cannot be placed in an appendix to a theory of the state. 

S. W. Dyde. 
Alberta, Canada. 

Le Psiche Sociale, Unita di Origine e di Fine. Da Enrico Ruta. Milano, 
Palermo, Napoli, Reno Sandron Editore, 1909. — pp. 382. 
In his preface Signor Ruta states his purpose to be, "to show that among 
all races of men the history of thought is one, that all, subject to their dif- 
ferent degrees of power, are marching toward the one end, that the mission 
of the human species on the earth is one; that men of every country, color, 
and tongue are co-operating therein according to the measure of their strength; 
and that this is so and cannot be otherwise, because it is a law of nature." 
To the present writer it seems that this programme is not fully carried out. 
The author does not seriously attempt to take cognizance of the whole "history 
of thought," even his treatment of the religious and idealistic tendencies 
in the different races of men, which subject occupies a very large part of the 
volume, is necessarily incomplete; and his presentation of the ultimate outcome 
of human progress, the "mission of civilization" is somewhat vague. In 
fact, the author anticipates this charge of insufficiency of treatment in his 
preface, and excuses himself on the ground of the necessary limitations of 
space; but it may be permitted to the reader to regret that the scope of the 
treatise was not more limited. There is ample evidence in this work that 
Signor Ruta is in every respect competent to discuss with adequate thorough- 
ness and scholarship the many important and difficult subjects which are 
somewhat summarily disposed of here. The earlier .chapters of the book 
occupy ground which has been pretty well worked over by previous writers. 
They treat of evolution in general, of the development of human faculty, and 
of the application to it of natural laws. The evident generalization of all 
is the law of reciprocity. Individual things belong either to the molecular 
world — amorphous and crystalline bodies — or to the cellular world, — which 
includes all forms of plant and animal life. In the latter, the individuals 
which affect their environment through function only are subject to the 



